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Flexible working — making it work 


1. Flexible working and work-life balance — 
a new way of working for negotiators 


Different managers have different relationships with trade unions, some good, and some bad; 
however, there are areas where managers and union representatives can work together without 
conflict. Work-life balance has often proved to be one such area. Managers want fit, motivated 
and productive workforces who do their jobs well. UNISON wants its members to be treated 
fairly and to be given the chance to participate fully in the workplace without compromising their 
family commitments or general wellbeing. There is plenty of room for working co-operatively 

with managers when it comes to work-life balance issues particularly as the benefits of a well 
organised scheme are very often genuinely mutually beneficial to both employee and employer. 
Flexible working is probably the best way for an organisation to offer work-life balance to its staff. 


This guide aims to assist you in your role as a UNISON branch officer or steward by highlighting 
potential areas of concern and offering advice on negotiations relating to flexible working. It is 
designed as both a source of information and a general negotiating tool to encourage you to find 
out what agreements and policies are already available within your workplace and to understand 
why this is an area where your role could be instrumental in shaping policy decisions. It will equip 
you to begin to negotiate cultural change within your organisation and act as a toolkit for giving 
advice and handling individual requests to work flexibly from your members in light of new and 
changing legislation. 


If, on the other hand, management is proposing to introduce flexible working, this guide will help 
you to help them introduce flexible working in a way that will benefit both the organisation and 
your members. 


As a union steward you will often be in a better position than management to identify employees’ 
needs, where policies are not yet in place or inconsistently applied. Your role can be vital in 
highlighting the mutual benefit of a consistently applied, well managed, appropriately targeted 
and ‘fit for purpose’ flexible working policy. We know that work-life balance and flexibility are 
important for our members as they try to balance their desire to participate fully in their work and 
maintain a career while fulfilling their care responsibilities, pursuing outside interests, participating 
in their local community and looking after their own wellbeing. The case for introducing such 
policies has now been well established. The benefits in terms of staff motivation, skills retention 
and dramatic reduction in stress-related sickness absence are now 
clear for both large and small employers. 
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2. The context for flexible working 


In recent years the government has begun to acknowledge the importance of work-life balance 
issues by introducing a variety of laws to support employees. 


The concept of work-life balance, of which flexible working is a part, is that if people could 
improve the balance between the demands of their work and the demands of their home life they 
would be more satisfied at work and be more productive. Getting the balance wrong can mean 
health can suffer, work is less productive and relationships — both at work and home - begin to 
deteriorate. 


Apart from simply complying with the legislation, many organisations are beginning to recognise 
the advantages of trying to meet the demand for flexible working. Flexible working practices 
have been seen to yield business benefits for the organisation and to play an important part in 
attracting new employees. 


It is not only parents who need flexible working. Current demographics and an ageing population 
mean that, at present, one in six employees have eldercare responsibilities — this can only 
increase as the population ages and as the retirement age goes up. Non-carers in the workplace 
are demanding more flexible ways of working too, as they want time out of the workplace for 
other things, such as sport, education and public service. 


Generally, the public sector has a better reputation than the private sector for flexible working 
practices, but there are areas where policies are not well known or opportunities are not taken up. 


You and your fellow branch officers will know which sections of the organisation are likely to 

be able to implement work-life balance programmes relatively easily and effectively. There are 
other areas where the concept is more challenging. There could be several reasons for this, but 
it is hoped that this booklet will give you the information you need to improve both UNISON 
members’ ability to request flexible working practices and assist managers in making it work. 
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3. Understanding the options 


The right to request flexible working is relatively new and gives the employee the right to request 
a change to their working pattern and for that request to be seriously considered by the employer. 


Some of the most common flexible working requests are explained below. 


Part-time working 


Part-time work is the most common type of flexible working and you will probably find it in most 
organisations and departments. 


The government's definition of a part-time worker is someone who works fewer than 30 hours per 
week. They receive an equivalent reduction in pay. 


Flexitime 


After part-time working, flexitime is a very common form of flexible working. It allows employees 
to vary their start and finish times. Sometimes there are boundaries for flexitime which could 
include: 


@ working core hours (eg 10am-2pm) and organising the remaining work hours around those 
times 


@ having a system for recording hours 
@ a limit to hours that can be carried over if the organisation uses time off in lieu 


@ a working day of, for example, 7am-8pm, with working hours agreed within that framework. 


Job sharing 


Job sharing is much more common now. Two people share responsibilities, pay and all the other 
benefits of a full-time job. It is possible to job share in a wide range of roles and it has been 
proven to work across all levels of an organisation — from chief executive to junior members of 
staff. 


Compressed hours 


Compressed hours are when the week’s work is compressed into a shorter time span. So, for 
example, you may currently work 40 hours over five days. This could be compressed into four 
days of 10 hours or three and a half days of 11 or 12 hours per day. Some employees arrange 
their working time over a nine day fortnight. The advantage of compressed hours is that the 
employee gets time off during the week or fortnight, but still gets paid a full salary. 

The disadvantage of a compressed week is that it can be stressful working a very long day and 
employers must ensure that workers get their statutory breaks. 


Home working 


Home working can either take place on a regular or ad hoc basis, with the workplace remaining 
the employee’s main place of work. Working from home should not be seen as a way of managing 
caring responsibilities at the same time. However, it may mean employees can remove travelling 
time from their day, take and collect children from school or take time off in the middle of the day. 


Some roles may not lend themselves to home working so, for it to be an option, employees will 
need to have good time management skills and be self motivated. There are also health and 
safety and technology implications. 


Home working on an ad hoc basis is useful when time is needed away from a busy office to write 
a report, for example. 


Annual hours 


In some roles annualised hours are a possibility. In quiet times the employee works less time and 
then makes up the time when it is very busy. As some jobs have busy periods (at the end of the 
financial year, pre-Christmas, etc), it can help with the peaks and troughs of the workload. 
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Term-time working 


Term-time working allows employees to work their agreed contractual hours over term times only. 
Term-time working could be applicable to full- or part-time staff. Holidays are usually taken in 
school holiday periods only. However, it may be advantageous to retain between three and five 
days’ annual leave to take more flexibly through the year. 


V time 


V time is voluntary reduced working time. It is where a voluntary and temporary dip in hours is 
requested — usually to accommodate a particular period of time where more time will be required 
for non-work-related activities. The agreement involves a clearly defined period of time with a 
clear date set for returning to the standard work pattern. 
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4. Putting the business case to employers 


In order to get senior management to commit to the issue, you need to look at the business 
case for introducing new policies and ways of working. The bottom line for all organisations is 
to produce a product or service within budgetary constraints. The business case for work-life 
balance should illustrate how things like flexible working can benefit the organisation financially. 


While each organisation will have its own business case, the following advantages are commonly 
cited as the main reasons for promoting flexible working: 


@ valued and talented workers are retained, reducing recruitment costs — for example, it can cost 
up to twice an annual salary to recruit skilled and semi-skilled employees and it takes time for 
new employees to learn the job so at first they will not be as productive 


®@® productivity and commitment improves — for example, British Telecom proved that productivity 
of flexible workers increased by 30% 


@ the talent pool from which organisations recruit becomes larger — for example, people who can 
only work part time or non-traditional hours could well be as valuable or talented as the 9 to 5 
cohort 


@ flexible working creates a more diverse workforce which fh F 
helps employers who are committed to ensuring that their The business 
workforce reflects their service users case for work- 
@ sickness absence is reduced — for example, a recent H 
UNISON survey showed that sickness reduced from 12% to life balance 
2% amongst those that worked flexibly H 
Should illustrate 


@ organisations are able to offer a wider service to their service P P 
users — for example, it could be better to operate beyond 9 how things like 
to 5, particularly if some employees prefer to work outside A F 
traditional hours. flexible wor. king 
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5, Putting the business case to managers 


In addition to promoting change for the whole organisation, the union should be able to argue a 
business case for each department or team. 


At Brent Council managers found that flexible working: 


@ helped to reduce stress and anxiety by helping staff balance their work and home 
commitments 


@ made staff feel valued because it showed that managers were considering their needs 
@ acknowledged that everybody had a life outside work 


@ helped promote diversity because it took account of people’s differing lifestyles and 
commitments 


@ helped retain staff that might otherwise have left the service. 


Not all forms of flexible working are suitable for all types of work, but a degree of flexibility is 
possible for most jobs. Managers should talk to the team and discuss different ways of working. 
Running a pilot scheme is one way of introducing flexible working (see Section 9). 


Managers should also be reminded that they can work flexibly too — it is not just for staff. With 
the team taking more ownership of rotas and communication, and with performance management 
being measured by outputs rather than ‘face time’, the manager should have the opportunity to 
work flexibly themselves. 
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6. Information gathering — understanding your 
organisation 


i) A simple flexible working audit template 


It is useful to find out what is happening in your organisation so that you can plan your approach 
to both managers and employees. It may be that informal flexible working goes on in some 
departments, with people working flexibly on an ad hoc basis with the consent of the manager, 
but that the human resources (HR) department is unaware of this as there has been no change in 
contracts. 


It might also be the case that there is an agreement in place that is poorly communicated or not 
implemented properly. The following template will help you gather information about what types 
of flexible working are in use and identify possible barriers to take up by members or potential 
members. 


Policy or Do you have an If yes, is it national How well known is 
programme agreement? or local? the policy or 
programme? 


Flexible working 
policies and 
practices 


Managers’ training 
on flexible working 
policy 


Team training on 
flexible working 
Communication of 
on 


Part-time | Part-time working | 


OE E E E. 
meee e a aH 
Tem-time worin | o o 

sæ T T 
working week 

Home | Home working | 


a o 
fone E E E 


You may need to do a brief survey of your members to help you complete this audit. 
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Are these policies or programmes up to date? (See Appendix 1) 


The HR department should be able to help you with the policies or agreements and there should 
also be evidence of take up of any flexible working practices. However, if employees have an 
informal agreement with their manager this will not be shown in official figures. HR will probably 
only have the number of those who have changed their contracts in order to work flexibly. If your 
department or area is not too large you could get the information from the teams themselves. 


You will also need to speak to members to get their views on how well policies are known, and 
used, and the extent to which what’s on offer meets our members’ needs. 


You will probably find that the policies and guidelines for putting them in place are all available, 
as some are now a legal requirement, but it is the communication and take up of such policies 
that need to be addressed so that they become more well known and practised. 


You should also think about whether the agreements or policies that your employer has in place 
are up to date with current legislation. Appendix 1 provides you with details of the current legal 
requirement. All flexible working agreements should meet these as a minimum, although some 
branches have been able to negotiate for arrangements that go beyond the minimum legal 
requirement. UNISON’s key aim should always be to try to negotiate agreements that meet the 
needs of members. 


Policy or programme Up to date with Does it improve on 
legislation? legislation? 


Flexible working policies 
and practices 


Part-time working 


ii) What type of culture is there in your organisation? 

You may be lucky enough to have an employer who is keen to embrace flexible working and 
already recognises the benefits it can bring to both the organisation and the employee. If that’s 
the case, your main job will be to ensure that the policies that are created are right for your 
members and that there is a good communication and consultation strategy in place. 


However, having great policies and a good communication strategy will not be enough if, in 
reality, there is a culture of suspicion around this issue and little real commitment from managers. 
It may be that before embarking on a whole-scale change of policy, you will need to re-enforce 
the business case for employers and negotiate support and training for the managers who will be 
required to implement and champion the policies. 


“You may be lucky enough to have an employer who 
is keen to embrace flexible working and already 
recognises the benefits it can bring to both the 
organisation and the employee.” 
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How does your organisation engage with the flexible 
working agenda? 


You may find it helpful to ask yourself the following questions. (Please tick one box) 


< 
m 
”n 
Z 
(e) 


Can work-life (and specifically flexible working) issues be discussed? 


Is performance management such that results are more important than 
hours at work? 


Is it recognised that people need different support at different stages of 
their lives? 


Do managers understand the rationale for flexible working and the real 
benefits for the organisation? 


Do employees understand their rights with regard to work-life 
balance and flexibility? 


Are policies adapted to suit the needs of the organisation and the employees? 
Are managers supported to find new ways of working with their teams? 


Is there an effective communications strategy to encourage take up of policies? 


Oucovo O O O O 


Is open communication between manager and employee encouraged? 


Are team members encouraged to plan how to make it all work so that they 
can meet everybody’s needs? L) 


DO oooovo vo vo vo OD 


These questions aim to guide you to where you want your organisation to be and what areas 
might help or hinder putting policy into practice. If most of the answers were “yes” then your 
organisation is doing well, but if most of the answers were “no”, the following section will give you 
the information you need to present the business case to your employer and answers to some of 
the common concerns and misconceptions that employers have about flexible working, which 
present barriers to progressing the issue. 
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7. Making flexible working a reality across your 
organisation 


Many organisations have policies and guidelines about flexible working but don’t have 
widespread take up. In order to move things forward you will need to put together a plan for 
implementing flexible working. Once you have this in place you can then think about how you can 
review and amend it to take account of what works and what doesn’t. 


The following steps should help you with your flexible working plan: 
fact finding 


developing the business case 


communications 


@ 
(J 
@ putting flexible working on the bargaining agenda 
(J 
@ managing new ways of working 

@ 


monitoring and measuring take up 


Fact finding 


@ Find out as much information as possible about your organisation’s current policies and 
practices (see Section 2). From this you should get a good idea of what types of flexible 
working are offered and what take up there has been. 


@ Find out what demand there is for flexible working in general. 


@ Find out what specific flexible working practices members would most welcome. This is useful 
to Know as some organisations are more resistant to certain forms of flexible working. It is 
useful to know what areas are most important to win for your members when in negotiations. 


@ Talk to individuals you may know who are working flexibly. Ask them M 
how it is working and whether there could be any improvements in the In order to move 


processes. things for War d you will 


@ Find out what guidance employees and managers are given on 


introducing a flexible working arrangement. need to put together a 
Developing the business case plan for implementing 
@ Use the case studies included in this toolkit and any employer specific 7 A 

information you can access on staff turnover, sickness absence, flexible Wor king. id 


recruitment costs, productivity, etc, and look at how these can be used 
in putting forward a business case to your organisation. 


@ Include other issues that might affect your organisation: ageing workforce, more women 
entering the workplace, diversity issues, increased demand for flexible working from 
employees, competitive labour market, new technology, increased demand for services, etc. 


@ Be prepared to make the business case for the organisation and for their department. 


Putting flexible working on the bargaining agenda 


@ Put together a set of proposals that reflect your fact finding study highlighting what is and isn’t 
working already at your organisation and the business case. 


@ Work with your branch colleagues to put your flexible working proposals on the bargaining 
agenda. 
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Communications 


Where a local flexible working agreement is secured it needs to be understood that this will 
involve a significant cultural change. Communication and consultation are vital components 
in managing change effectively and ensuring a successful transition from policy through 

to implementation. As a UNISON steward you should be expected to have a central role in 
developing an effective communication and consultation strategy with staff. 


Many organisations spend a great deal of time and resources developing and implementing 
innovative work-life strategies, but fail to maximise the benefits. One major reason is that the 
agreement and its different components are not effectively communicated to staff or that staff 
were not adequately consulted and involved in determining the agreement in the first place. 


Flexible working agreements and practices need to be backed up by a comprehensive and 
ongoing communications strategy. Of course you should use your branch newsletter and 
notice boards to publicise the agreement, but this alone will not be enough without a joint 
communication plan. 


Analyse how agreements are currently communicated and review and improve the communication 
strategy. 


You can work with your employer on producing a joint communication plan. This might involve: 
@ reviewing existing practices for communications 


@ finding a senior person to champion flexible working to emphasise that it is something that the 
organisation is behind and to help dispel fears around career progression. This can be one of 
the most important factors in the success and take up of the agreement 


@ collecting case studies of employees already working flexibly — promoting role models like this 
will also help to foster a culture where working flexibly is seen as socially acceptable 


@ using all forms of communication to get the message out about flexible working (meetings, 
intranet, newsletters, notice boards, open days, focus groups, employee forums, staff 
associations, letters to your members, emails, payslips, etc). 


Managing new ways of working 

flexible workers and working diferent. Be Where possible, be 
meetings to make the case for the organisation Prepared to work 

appropriate training for managers andto. ~ Alongside managers, 
Commitment from managers atal eveissvey PrOViding them and their 
encouraged to pay particular attention tohow TEAMS with support, 
work with thenew agreement, as they are developing 
Where possible, be prepared to work alongside flexible Wor king 


managers, providing them and their teams 5 

with support, as they are developing flexible programmes. 

working programmes. Suggest that teams pilot 

a new flexible working scheme or that individual 

arrangements have a trial period (see Section 9 for ideas on helping teams and individuals to 
assess flexible working possibilities). 


Measuring take up 


Use your branch network to monitor members’ experiences of how effectively the agreement is 
implemented and feed back any problems and barriers. 
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Using flexible working as an organising tool 


Establishing flexible working practices can provide you with the opportunity to organise and 
involve members in the process of implementing better working conditions. This can be done by 
sending newsletters, producing posters for notice boards or holding meetings to spread the word. 


Negotiations with employers on flexible working can be used as a focus for recruiting and branch 

organising. It’s not only a matter of getting an agreement with the employer but also of raising the 
profile of the union and showing members that we are listening, encouraging non-members to join 
and getting existing members more involved. 


Perhaps you could consider surveying members to see what they think of other issues that are 
related to flexible working, such as maternity and paternity rights. By developing projects like this 
you can encourage more members to get involved in the union, perhaps as stewards or branch 
officers. 
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8. Helping an employee to make a request for 
flexible working 


Helping individuals to think about how they are going to manage their workload and think about 
other implications could help them when they discuss proposed changes with their manager and 
teams. 


Some of the questions to ask themselves could include those outlined below. 


Type of change 
Do | want to make a permanent change to my working day? 


If it is only temporary, how long do | want it to last? 


Finances 
If | work part time how will my reduced salary impact on my pension and subsequent plans for 
retirement? 


How will | manage if | earn less money? 


Benefits 
Will the organisation benefit from the change? 


How will it help my work-life balance? 
How will it help me cope better? 
Will it improve my performance? 


Impact on organisation 
Will it cost the organisation more? 


Will there be a cost saving or will the organisation have to employ somebody else? 
Will it help or hinder any pressure on office space? 


Team and colleagues 
Have | discussed the proposed changes with my colleagues? 


How do they feel about it? 


Is there anybody who works flexibly already that | can speak to about how they managed the 
change with the team? 


Will | be putting more pressure on other staff? 
Will there be enough cover? 


Impact on the service 
If | provide a service to clients or service users, can | still do that and change my hours or 
place of work? 


How could | make it work? 


Job sharing 
Would | be happy to share a job? 


How will | hand over work? 
Will | have to share a desk? 


Working from home 
What equipment would | need to work from home? 


Am | motivated to work on my own? 
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Am I organised enough to work from home? 


How will | make sure | keep up to date on office developments? 


Additional help 


If | change my hours will | need to organise other people to help with my responsibilities? 


Have | already organised this? 


What if it goes wrong? 


Shall | ask for a trial period in case it doesn’t work out? 


Advice to flexible workers 
Share the following advice with members who are working or who want to work flexibly: 


when you’re working flexibly or remotely, you will need to manage your relationship with your 
manager more proactively 


ensure that your job focus is clear — agree expectations and performance targets based on 
outputs rather than hours 


agree the parameters within which you can work flexibly — think about your objectives, as well 
as the team’s and be aware of service users’ requirements and the resources needed to carry 
out the job remotely 


agree boundaries and protocols — for example, do you intend to run personal errands during 
the day if you are working at home? 


if you intend to make a big change to your way of working, discuss it with your line manager 
and get their agreement — explain how your objectives will still be met and the impact any 
change will have on the team 


from time to time, ask yourself if you feel your challenges, problems and achievements are 
visible enough to your manager 


plan and attend regular review and feedback meetings with your manager - make these 

a priority and ensure that they are maintained. Collect evidence to show what is working, 
and discuss with your manager what may not be working and why. Give your manager the 
opportunity to share their perspective on how they believe the arrangement is working. 
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9. Piloting flexible working 


A successful way of introducing flexible working into the workplace is to start with something 
small scale like running a pilot. This will need to be negotiated with senior managers within the 
organisation. Piloting new initiatives in a couple of discrete areas or teams first is often a useful 
way of ironing out any unexpected difficulties and dispelling some of the common anxieties about 
cultural change. 


There may already be some willing managers and teams, or there may be a more sceptical 
manager and team who you could win over by helping them pilot flexible working. 


When embarking on a flexible working pilot, teams should: 


i) Draw up a set of guiding principles or ground rules 
These might include: 


@ recognising that everyone should benefit, or at least not suffer any detriment 


@® acknowledging that flexible working is a partnership between team members, managers and 
the organisation — everyone must have a flexible attitude and ensure that objectives are met at 
all times 


@ performance management based on measurable goals, targets and outputs — not on “face 
time” in the workplace 


@ communicating inside and outside the team - this is the responsibility of each individual 


@ reviewing all arrangements to highlight any problems — team members should celebrate 
successes and be willing to adjust things where necessary 


@ recognising that flexible working is not an absolute right and that there must be a balance 
between the employee’s needs and the organisation’s objectives. 


ii) Agree the parameters within which the team operates 


This must relate to the organisation’s objectives and outputs, as well as the team’s. It is important 
to inform teams that the whole process has to work for the organisation as well as the individual. 
Finding that balance takes skill and a commitment on all sides to making it work. 


iii) Determine who will be affected by a change in working hours 


Make a note of who flexible workers’ service users are and what hours must be covered as a 
team, as well as the types of jobs they need to do individually or together. Be clear what it is the 
team wants to achieve in terms of individual’s flexibility (not everyone will want to change their 
current hours or work flexibly). Ensure that flexible workers think through how a change of hours 
would impact on others in the team and their service users. 


iv) Devise a communications strategy 


Work out how flexible workers will communicate with each other and with internal and external 
service users. 


v) Ensure that the team knows the work style each member 
intends to follow 


More specifically, know when they will be out of the workplace and when and how they can be 
contacted. 


vi) Arrange feedback sessions 

Ensure members are asked for their comments and thoughts about how the flexible pattern is 
working (feedback sessions could form part of a regular team meeting). Be prepared, particularly 
in the early days, to change and modify the rules of the new initiative as everyone adapts to it. 
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Appendix 1: The legal framework 


Leave provision 


The legal provisions around leave for maternity, paternity, adoption and emergency time off 
are covered in Appendix 3. While all organisations must comply with the legal minimum, many 
employers improve on this provision and others should be encouraged to follow suit. 


Flexible working 


The latest legislation of flexible working (2014) has extended the ‘right to request’ to all qualifying 
employees but has also considerbly weakened the law surrounding making a request (see 
appendix 2). However, sex discrimination law is very important on this issue. There is also 
legislation concerning the rights of part-time workers. 


i) The right to request flexible working 


As of 2014 the right to request flexible working applies to all employees. 


ii) Indirect sex discrimination 


It has been successfully argued that, because women tend to have more childcare responsibilities 
than men, insisting that women work long or inflexible hours can be indirect sex discrimination. 


In law, indirect sex discrimination occurs when: 


@ the employer imposes a policy or working practice that applies to all workers, but particularly 
disadvantages workers of a particular sex. For instance shift or full time working may 
disadvantage women because of the burden of caring responsibilities is known to fall 
disproportionately on women 


and: 


@ the employee suffers a disadvantage because they are not able to meet the requirement — in 
flexible working cases, this will be problems combining the required work hours with childcare 
responsibilities. This does not mean the hours are impossible to work but it is advisable to 
show why the employee needs the hours requested (eg the affordability or availability of 
childcare from a particular nursery or family members combined with the fact that she may 
have to leave her job or suffer stress and exhaustion if she continues) 


and: 


@ this cannot be justified by the employer as a proportionate means of achieving a legimate aim 
i.e. ‘genuinely necessary for the business.’ 


Rights of part timers bh ; 
The Part Time Workers Regulations 2000 (PTW regulations) give part timers the PTW reg ulations 


right not to be treated less favourably than full timers, unless such treatment do not require an 
can be justified on objective grounds. For example a part timer must not be 

paid less than a full timer pro rata, or be excluded from a pension scheme or employer to allow 
from training. If you change from working full time to part time, you must not be 

treated less favourably than when you were full time. However, it is important 7 r id 
to note that the PTW regulations do not require an employer to allow flexible flexible working . 
working. 


Apart from rights under the PTW regulations, those working flexibly may be entitled to make a 
claim under the Equal Pay Act 1970 if they do not receive equal pay. For example if they miss out 
on a bonus scheme because they cannot work certain shifts due to caring responsibilities or do 
not receive the same rights to work-related benefits such as health insurance, a claim may be 
possible. 
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Appendix 2 
The Right to Request Flexible Working 


The latest extension to the right to request flexible working means it will now apply to all 
employees with 26 weeks of service and not just to those with caring responsibilities. This is 
something that UNISON has called for in the past and is good news both for non-carers, who will 
feel able to ask for a more flexible working pattern for any reason, but is also envisaged to have a 
positive impact on carers as it is hoped that some of the negative misconceptions about flexible 
working and commitment to work will be weakened by a broader take up from all. 


Making the request 


The request must comply with certain formalities such as putting the request in writing. The 
easiest way of ensuring that is to use the form found on the relevant government website (found 
at www.gov.uk). 


If the employee wants to write their own letter or is using an employer’s form it is important to 
check that it contains all the points that the legislation requires an employee can only submit one 
request in any 12 month period. 


After the request is lodged 


Although UNISON very much welcomed the extension of this legislation to cover all employees 
and not just carers, unfortunately, the new legislation on this was not all good news. The 
extension of the right came hand in hand with a watering down of the procedural legislation 
surrounding it. Unlike the previous Right to Request legislation, a lot of the procedure around 
this new right is now in an Acas (Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitration Service) code rather than 
legislation, so although it will be good practice to do so, employers don’t have to comply with it 


This is a disappointing departure from the previously more robust statutory guidance which had 
strict rules for refusing a request and which meant that refusals could be challenged on very 
clear procedural failure grounds. In the new code many of the ‘musts’ that were established in 
the old procedure have now become ‘shoulds’. This means that there are fewer instances where 
an employee can bring a claim just for breach of procedure, although they may draw a tribunal’s 
attention to the employer’s failure to do something that they ‘should’ as part of a wider claim. 


Basically the employer should; 

@ respond within a set time frame, usually within 28 days of receiving the request. 

@ The employer should then either approve the request and confirm this in writing or 
@ arrange a meeting to discuss the request further. 


@ If the employer refuses the request they should confirm that in writing giving clear reasons for 
the refusal which should be based on business grounds. 


The right to request flexible working and zero hours 
contracts 


There is currently debate about whether this legislation could cover an eligible employee on a 
zero hours contarct requesting a full time or permanent position. It is UNISON’s view that any 
employee would have the right to make such a request. 


Further guidance is available from ACAS on how managers “should” handle the request and can 
be found at http://www.acas.org.uk/media/pdf/m/9/Handling-requests-to-work-flexibly-in-a- 
reasonable-manner-an-Acas-guide.pdf 


UNISON will continue to campaign with partner organisations for a return to the previous 
statutory guidance covering procedure and appeals. 
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Appendix 3 


The right to request leave 


Maternity leave 


All female employees, are currently entitled to 52 weeks’ maternity leave regardless of how long 
they have worked for their employer. Women can choose to start their maternity leave anytime 
after the 11th week before the week in which the baby is due. The only exception to this is if the 
woman is off sick for a pregnancy-related reason in the four weeks before the baby is due. In this 
case the employer can make her start her maternity leave from the first day the woman was off 
sick after her 36th week of pregnancy. 


Employees need to give their employer written notice that they intend to take maternity leave by 
the 15th week before the week in which the baby is due. 


The first 26 weeks of maternity leave is called ordinary maternity leave 
(OML) and the second 26 weeks is called additional maternity leave (AML). 4f r 
During OML employees are entitled to all the normal rights under their If a post IS made 


contracts except pay (for example, they accrue holiday, keep a company redundant when a 


car, etc). At the end of OML employees have the right to return to the same 


job on the same terms and conditions. The first 13 weeks of AML is paid woman is on maternity 


at the same rate as OML. After the 39th week of maternity leave AML is 


unpaid and there are more limited rights under the contract of employment. 
At the end of AML an employee should be able to return to her old job or, if leave, she should 


this is not ‘reasonably practicable’, a similar job with terms and conditions be prioritised over 


that are not inferior compared with her previous terms and conditions. It is 


for the employer to show it is not practicable for a woman to return to her colleagues not on 


old job and it must not be for a reason related to her pregnancy or maternity 


leave. Employers should assume employees will take all the leave they are maternity leave for 


entitled to, which is 52 weeks. Anyone wanting to come back earlier than 

that will need to give eight weeks notice. If a post is made redundant when suitable alternative 
a woman is on maternity leave, she should be prioritised over colleagues 

not on maternity leave for suitable alternative work. wor ne 


Maternity pay 


There are two types of maternity pay and both are paid for 39 weeks. Employees who have 
worked continuously for the same employer for 26 weeks by the 15th week before the baby is 
due, and who earn more than the lower earnings limit for national insurance contributions will be 
entitled to statutory maternity pay (SMP). SMP is currently 90% of normal earnings for the first six 
weeks of maternity leave and then the same figure or £138.18 per week for April 2014-April 2015, 
whichever is lower. Women who do not qualify for SMP may qualify for maternity allowance (MA) 
which is paid at a flat rate of £138.18 per week for April 2014-April 2015 or 90% of their normal 
pay, whichever is the lower. 


Paternity leave and pay 


Paternity leave is available to anyone whose partner is having a child, as long as they expect to 
have responsibility for the child’s upbringing, are either the biological father of the child or the 
mother’s husband or partner (this includes same sex partners). They must also have worked 
continuously for the employer for 26 weeks in the 15th week before the week in which the baby is 
due. 


Paternity leave must be taken in one block of one or two weeks within 56 days of the birth of the 
child, or the expected week of birth if the baby is born early. Employers must be informed of the 
intention to take paternity leave by the 15th week before the week in which the baby is due. 


Employees who earn more than the lower earnings limit will be entitled to statutory paternity pay 
(SPP) of £138.18 for the same year (for April 2014 - April 2015) or 90% of pay, whichever is lower. 
There is no equivalent of MA for fathers who have not been employed long enough to qualify for 
SPP, or who are self-employed or on low pay. 
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Shared Parental Leave (ShPL)? 


A new shared parental leave and pay system is set to be introduced for children due or adopted 
on or after 5 April 2015. 


The provisions mentioned in this section apply to England, Wales and Scotland. 


UNISON very much welcomes the introduction of shared parental leave as the new system will 
allow parents and adopters more flexibility in how they care for their child during the first year. 


Eligible parents will have the right to share up to 50 weeks’ leave to care for their child (minus the 
period that the mother has spent on maternity leave) and up to 37 weeks’ shared parental pay 
(paid at the same rate as statutory maternity pay). 


The introduction of ShPL does not affect the existing entitlement to statutory maternity leave 
or ordinary paternity leave, which will continue unaffected. However, the recent entitlement to 
additional paternity leave will be abolished as shared parental leave is introduced instead. 


Parents can exercise the new right to shared parental leave where the mother returns to work, but 
the mother must take at least two weeks’ compulsory maternity leave before doing so. 


To qualify for leave, an employee must have 26 weeks’ continuous employment at the 15th week 
before the expected week of childbirth (EWC) and remain in that employment when the leave is 
taken. The employee’s partner must also satisfy minimum employment and earnings criteria to be 
eligible for SAPL. 


Employees who qualify for ShPL must notify their employer of their entitlement and intention to 
take leave at least eight weeks before their first period of leave. This notification must include: 


@ details of how much ShPL is available 
@ the amount of leave each parent intends to take 
@ a non-binding indication of when the employee is intending to take leave. 


The parents can subsequently vary the amount of leave that each will take leave by notifying their 
employers of the change. 


The notification must be accompanied by declarations from both parents about their entitlement 
to take ShPL and that they agree to the amount of ShPL the other parent wishes to take. The sys- 
tem is one of ‘self-certification’ and an employer is not expected to make detailed checks about 
an employee’s eligibility for ShPL. However, if an employer receives a notification, it can ask for a 
copy of the child’s birth certificate and the name and address of the partner’s employer within 14 
days. The employee then has 14 days to respond to the request. 


An employee must give a separate written notice at least eight weeks before the start of any pe- 
riod of ShPL. The notice must state when the leave will start and end, and can request more than 
one period of leave. 


If employees have asked for a single continuous period of leave, they are entitled to take it. If they 
have asked for separate periods of leave, the employer can: 


@ agree to the requested pattern of leave 
@ refuse the request 
@ refuse the request but propose alternative dates. 


If agreement between employer and employee cannot be reached within two weeks, employees 
can withdraw their request, or take the leave requested as a single continuous period. 


An employee can give up to three notices of their intention to take leave. If a notice is withdrawn 
because a leave pattern cannot be agreed between employer and employee, it does not count 
towards this limit. 
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During ShPL an employee’s normal terms and conditions of employment should be maintained, 
except those relating to pay. Employees can work on up to 20 KIT (‘keeping in touch’) days during 
ShPL without bringing the leave to an end, and employees on ShPL who are at risk of redundancy 
are entitled to be offered suitable alternative employment if there is such a vacancy. 


An employee returning from ShPL is normally entitled to return to the same job if they are com- 
ing back from a period of leave including ShPL of 26 weeks or less. If the period of leave exceeds 
this, and it is not reasonably practicable to return to the same job, they are entitled to return to a 
suitable alternative. 


Adoption leave and pay 

Adoption leave works in a similar way to maternity leave. If an individual adopts alone, he or 

she is entitled to adoption leave. If a couple adopt jointly, they can choose which partner takes 
adoption leave; the other partner may take paternity leave, whatever his or her sex. The qualifying 
period and pay are the same as that of birth parents. 


Parental leave 

Parents with a child who is under 5 or under 18 and in receipt of DLA each get 18 weeks unpaid 
leave per child. This can be taken in blocks of between one and four weeks per year (or in blocks 
of one day if the child receives DLA). Employees must give 21 days’ notice of the date from 
which they wish to take leave. Employers may postpone leave for up to six months in certain 
limited circumstances, but may not postpone it in the case of a father taking parental leave 
immediately after the birth of his child. Employees must have one year’s continuous employment 
with the employer to take parental leave. 


Emergency time off for dependants 


This provides for employees, whatever their length of service, to have short periods of unpaid 
time off when there is a domestic emergency, such as when a child or elderly parent is ill (see 
the working families’ factsheet Time Off for full details of the situations that are covered). The 
employee may take off a ‘reasonable’ amount of time to deal with the situation and make longer- 
term arrangements. This will usually be only one or two days after which the employee will be 
expected to come to some other arrangement. 


For full UNISON guidance on all these issues visit the Conditions zone on the Bargaining support 
website: www.unison.org.uk/bargaining/conditions.asp 


Surrogacy 


Intended parents in surrogacy and ‘foster and adopt’ arrangements wil also qualify for adoption 
leave. 


Ante natal appointments 
Prospective fathers or mother’s partner can take time off to attend two ante natal appointments. 


For up to date information on maternity pay go to www.gov.uk/maternity-pay-leave 


For up to date information on paternity pay go to www.gov.uk/paternity-pay-leave 
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Appendix 4: Best practice examples 


Bristol City Council 


“The process was as important as the outcome. The partnership between unions and 
management meant that new solutions were found to old problems” 


Jo Morris, Trades Union Congress (TUC) project manager 


The Time of our lives was an ambitious work-life project that delivered ‘win-win’ results for staff 
and managers in a range of services. 


The TUC, the Employers’ Organisation for Local Government, Bristol City Council and council 
trade unions, GMB, TGWU and UNISON, worked together on a European Union-sponsored 
project which aimed to: 


@ explore the potential for innovative working patterns that would improve both the quality of 
council services and employees’ ability to balance their paid work with the rest of their lives 


@ develop models of partnership between trade unions and employers to enable them jointly to 
identify better ways to organise work and time 


@ develop a positive model of flexibility which offers a ‘win-win’ situation for employees, 
employers and customers 


@ share experiences of different ways of reconciling work, personal responsibilities and 
aspirations and access to council services 


@ widely disseminate lessons learnt. 


The projects was set up because the city council was under pressure to deliver better services, 
improve flexibility, and satisfy employees’ work-life balance aspirations. 


Key to success was the commitment from the start of the council’s political leadership and 
management to solutions that reflected the views of staff and trade unions. 


Surveys and focus groups of staff showed that both men and women were interested in trying out 
different work patterns. Three findings are particularly interesting: 


@ a higher proportion of women than men wanted opportunities for education and training 
@ men were more likely than women to say they wanted more family time 


@ the most common reason for wanting change was the desire to work more effectively in an 
“uninterrupted, focused way”. 


UNISON suggested a pilot flexible working project at the library service, where staff members 
were demoralised because of recent cuts in the staffing budget. A customer survey had indicated 
a demand for Sunday opening but staff felt it would be a further incursion on their time. 


Staff members were surveyed to see who would like to work on a Sunday. It was made clear 
that participation would be voluntary, that no one would be compelled to continue to work on 
a Sunday if they volunteered, and that individuals would benefit, through the usual additional 
Sunday payments. 


Additional staff members were recruited to work on Sundays alongside volunteers from existing 
staff, many of whom were part-time workers who wanted to increase their hours. 


A further staff initiative involved self-rostering, where staff members organise shifts on a team 
basis; this makes employees feel in control of their own working time and enables them to 
organise their work more effectively. 


Sunday opening has resulted in a marked increase in library use — not only has the number of 
visitors gone up, but different users have also been attracted to the library, especially families. 

It has also now become permanent at Bristol Central Library after staff who were keen to swap or 
increase their hours responded to a work-life balance survey. 
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Similar initiatives have succeeded in other departments, such as pest control and waste 
management. 


Andrew, head of N and HS technical services 


Andrew has twins under five. He works a nine-day fortnight, which allows him a long weekend 
every month, giving him time to do some of the personal things he wants to do and allowing 

him to spend more time with his children and give his wife a break from full-time caring 
responsibilities. Taking a long weekend once a month doesn’t impact on the business, as people 
know when he is out and the management team support each other. 


Beryl, practice manager, central support services 


Practice Manager Beryl uses her two flexi days off per month to visit her elderly parents in Spain 
who are not very well. Beryl says: “I must say that | feel the work-life policy is the main initiative, 
especially for women, that makes the council so attractive.” 


Colin, pest control officer 


Pest control officer and trade union representative Colin is the primary carer for his parents. Both 
are in their 80s and his mother is disabled. He says: “It’s important that staff have the choice to 
do this. It enables me to pop in to check upon my parents in the morning and early evening on 

a daily basis. This has been a substantial influence on my working for the city council. | am also 
able to have the flexibility of working additional hours (overtime) within my locality which makes a 
huge difference. The view from the workgroup is that there has been a reduction in stress as we 
are not spending so much time in traffic queues feeling frustrated.” 


Donna, contract services receptionist 


Donna, a receptionist, has voluntarily reduced her hours during term time, in order to undertake 
a master’s degree. Ella, a night care assistant, who has taken up a basic computer skills course 
through the TUC and the council, has been working one day a week filling in for Donna. This has 
enabled Ella to gain experience in a complete change of work environment and Donna to achieve 
her ambition to continue with her studies. 


Donna comments: “Without the opportunity through the work-life balance policy | would not have 
had the opportunity to continue with my studies.” 


Ella states: “This is a complete change of career for me, and has given me the chance to try 
something different without having to give up my permanent post — a great opportunity.” 


Fred, strategic development manager, education and lifelong 
learning 


Fred, a strategic development manager, comments: “I was intending to use the other half of 
my working week to do historical interpretation for English Heritage special events. However, a 
serious arm injury has left me unable to do that for the foreseeable future. As a consequence | 
have been working two extra days a week, on a short-term basis in the department, on various 
short-term projects. This has given me the opportunity to use my existing skills and experience 
and to develop my knowledge base further.” 


London Borough of Merton 


“We had recruitment problems, high levels of sickness and high staff turnover, and there was a 
general feeling that staff morale was low. We felt we needed to do something proactive.” 


Keith Davis, assistant chief executive, London Borough of Merton 
At the suggestion of the staff union, UNISON, the council applied for, and received, a £45,000 


grant from the government’s Challenge Fund to pilot a work-life balance scheme in the housing 
lettings and benefits departments. 


Typical of the problems reported by staff was the experience of housing benefit officer, Carol 
Wyatt, who had to care for her elderly mother every morning before coping with the rush hour to 
be at her desk when phone lines opened at 9am. 


“| used to get quite stressed sitting on the bus, hardly moving, knowing there was nothing | could 
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do about it,” said Carol. 
Carol told her line manager she wanted to leave. 


In lettings there was already a flexitime scheme but it was very limited. Focus groups were run 
for staff and managers along with a council-wide attitude survey and it was agreed to pilot new 
options: 


@ flexi hours from 7am to 7pm 


@ a 12- 3pm lunch period “The main 
@ core hours from 11am to 3pm thing is that 


@ the opportunity to take leave for a couple of hours rather than it empowers 
whole or half days 


@ the option of homeworking for the management team. Staff. Although 

Management, staff and union agreed ground rules focusing on: a manager 

@ joint staff and management responsibility for problem solving can still Say 

© mutual flexibility “no s now they 

@ an open-minded approach 2 z 

@ respect for the diversity of individual needs ha as to just ity 
their decision, 


@ voluntary schemes - individuals may withdraw from them. 


Team working, introduced to empower staff and support ra th er th ans ta ff 
management, has been so successful that core hours have been F 7 i 
dispensed with in favour of a commitment to necessary cover to ha ving to J usti f y 
provide a viable service to customers. The next agreed goal is the 

introduction of a nine day fortnight. why they should 


Carol Wyatt has stayed at her job. She says: “It has made all the be allo wed time 
difference; it really does make you feel you’ve got more control 5 

over your life. It gives me a chance to organise my working time off. 

around my other needs.” 


The benefits are: 


For the staff: “The main thing is that it empowers staff. Although a manager can still say “no”, now 
they have to justify their decision, rather than staff having to justify why they should be allowed 
time off.” 


Sean Cunisse, UNISON branch secretary 


For the employer: “Now we are asking, why can’t it work? Rather than just saying, ‘It can’t work’, 
the only thing that could stifle it is lack of imagination.” 


Keith Davis, assistant chief executive 


Leeds Metropolitan University 


A wide range of flexible working options and innovative leave provisions have been introduced to 
boost the proportion of women in senior positions. 


Leeds Metropolitan University (LMU) is the largest university in England and Wales to have 
achieved an Investor in People award. The assessment report following successful re-recognition 
stated: “A good employer in terms of equality of access to training, fair recruitment, pay and 
conditions.” 


The vice chancellor provides strong leadership to ensure the target for increasing the proportion 
of women in senior positions is achieved, backing the necessary work-life balance policies to 
support this. 
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New research resulted in a promotional campaign to raise awareness of flexibility and a revision of 
the way in which policies are presented. The results of this campaign have included, for example, 
a deputy dean of faculty returning from maternity leave on reduced hours, a human resources 
operations manager reducing their working week and a senior lecturer returning to different 
working post adoption leave. 


All posts can be considered for part-time, job share and compressed 


hours arrangements. A range of flexible employment options are on “Flexib le rosterin g 
J 


offer, including condensed working weeks and home working. Leave 


provision is strong and includes bereavement leave, caring for sick widesp rea d p a rt-time 


dependants, exam and revision leave — all formal policies, jointly 


negotiated with recognised unions which receive regular updates on workin g, pers ona lise d 


take up. 


Leave provision also includes flexibility around taking paternity leave annual lea ve and enhanced 
and parents can choose to share maternity leave. Another innovation 
has been the availability of individual staff email facilities through the Dal ental and carer leave 


university’s website, enabling staff to work at home and also for those 


on leave to receive all the updates and news on the website. are all widely pri omoted 
Recent organisational restructure changed the role of technical both in-house and in the 


support staff and offered them the opportunity to dispense with 


the normal working week. Staff can now work flexibly within the surrounding area. 7 


boundaries of Monday to Saturday 8am to 9pm. 


The human resources department has the right to approve finally 

any recommendations by managers for a particular option, thus enabling monitoring of take up 
and maintenance of consistency throughout the organisation. There are regular updates and 
training for all managers on policy, particularly when updated, revised and reviewed. Managers 
are encouraged to promote policy through team briefings. All policies are formalised and jointly 
negotiated with recognised unions who receive regular updates on take up. 


Induction includes a specific time for promoting benefits and policies. The university website 
promotes policies and publishes up to date staffing statistics, including gender data. All staff have 
access to the site. A fortnightly newsletter also promotes commitment to work-life balance. 


LMU has a crèche, holiday playschemes and a care referral service. Counselling and mentoring 
are available and the employee assistance programme supports staff and immediate dependants 
on a range of personal and professional issues. 


Kings College Hospital NHS Trust 


King’s College Hospital’s Kingsflex scheme has proved key in reducing absenteeism and 
increasing recruitment. Flexible rostering, widespread part-time working, personalised annual 
leave and enhanced parental and carer leave are all widely promoted both in-house and in the 
surrounding area. 


King’s College Hospital in London, which has 4200 employees, launched a new initiative in 
2000, called Kingsflex, to sell what was previously a piecemeal set of policies, which had been 
developed over several years. This has been widely promoted in-house and in the surrounding 
area, resulting in many applicants from the local community who might not otherwise have come 
forward. 


“I took up nursing again, rather than going into teaching, after | met somebody in the local 
playground who told me about the brilliant flex-scheme at King’s College,” says a King’s College 
Hospital NHS Trust employee. 


Comprehensive leaflets were attached to payslips outlining the choices offered under the 
Kingsflex scheme, with the pros and cons of each option. Kingsflex featured in King’s News and 
was flagged up using email. Roadshows were held where staff could come and raise issues and a 
mailshot was sent direct to people’s homes. 


Under the scheme, wards now offer rosters with a combination of short shifts or long shifts, and 
staff can choose which they work, allowing them to complete contracted hours in a way that is 
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most suitable to them. Staff may also ‘buy’ annual leave in return for a lower salary or reduce 
leave in return for more income. There are also examples of staff taking extended leave to travel, 
with a commitment to getting a job back on their return. 


“I believe King’s College’s Kingsflex is absolutely brilliant! | have three children and have been 
out of professional practice for some time. | was able to undertake a return to practice course 
on a 9am-2pm basis. | now work term time only and | get annual leave. Therefore working does 
not affect my children at all. | am really committed and will do anything not to have time off,” 
comments a King’s College Hospital employee. 


To help both employees and managers think through the best flexible option to suit their needs, a 
new booklet has been launched, which suggests some of the practical considerations employees 
and their managers need to think about when they negotiate requests. The booklet also clearly 
sets out the impact on the pay and benefits of each option and provides answers to commonly 
asked queries. 


Kingsflex has board level, departmental and workforce commitment. Targets for reducing 
absenteeism and turnover are set for managers and flexibility is seen to be key in helping them to 
meet these. 
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Appendix 5: Managers’ FAQs 


Convincing line managers is absolutely key to the successful implementation of flexible working 
policies in your organisation. They should be supportive of the concept because they will want 
their team to be fulfilled and rewarded for their contribution, as well as work more productively. 
However, the words are easy — making it real is more difficult and managers often see it as more 
work for themselves. There will be anxieties around flexible working and service provision, but if 
you have some answers ready it will help them get over these first hurdles. 


Below is a selection of some of the most common views expressed by managers with suggested 
answers: 


“Everyone will be coming and going when they please. How will 
we get the work done?” 


Getting the job done is what counts, and people who work flexibly know this better than most. 
The secret is for employees and managers to agree realistic objectives and to ensure that 
everyone is clear about when they are out of the workplace and when and how they can be 
contacted. 


“If we have flexible hours, does that mean I have to work longer 
to supervise everyone?” 


Clearly any flexible work programme relies on organisation within the team. Employees who 
work flexibly should have good self-management skills and will not need extra supervision 
after the initial settling in period. Flexible working should not result in extra work for someone 
else, and this includes the manager. Managers should try and make sure they have some 
flexibility too. 


“What happens if no one is here to answer the phone?” 


Preparation work should be done by the employee who wants to work flexibly (often in 
conjunction with their steward) to work out how the job will be carried out if a change in hours 
means that the phones may not be covered. 


“Scheduling of team meetings will be very difficult.” 


As part of the introduction of flexible working, team members must be aware of the need to 
have regular communication through meetings as well as, where appropriate, via email, etc. 
It should be possible to arrange meeting times to suit all team members, including those 
working flexibly. Flexible workers may occasionally be asked to 

change their agreed hours to accommodate key meetings, but this 


should not be a regular expectation. “Flexible working Should 
“How do we engender a proper team culture?” not result in extra work 
to come up with ideas for how they can help maintain teem spirt. Tne TOF Someone else, and this 
that flexible working does not affect the service and that includes tne + /Cludes the manager.” 
proper functioning of the team. 
“Out of sight, out of mind ... productivity is bound to go down if 


people are not closely supervised.” 


On the contrary, experience has shown that productivity tends to go up among employees 
who are able to strike a better work-life balance and who feel trusted to ‘get on with it’. 


“If | allow one person to work flexibly I shall have to let 
everyone.” 


All the evidence shows that only a minority of workers want to work flexibly. Working flexibly 
or taking a break from work depends on the circumstances within the workplace at the time 
the request is made and must be consistent with service objectives being met. Necessarily, 
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therefore, some workers will be unable to take advantage of some options simply because of 
the nature of their work. Someone who works on the reception desk will not be able to work 
from home but might be able to job share or work shifts. The important thing for managers 

is to consider each application on its merits and to give sound business reasons for their 
decision. Manager training will help them to achieve this. 


“Favourable treatment is often given to mothers with children ... 
what about men and single people?” 


In the process for considering applications for flexible working, no mention need be made of 
the reasons for the request. 


To avoid accusations of discrimination, try to focus on the feasibility of 
the request rather than the reason for it. 


bk H 
Even if an employ Ce “Isn’t part-time work only for junior staff? Surely 


has the right to request people are not committed to the organisation or 


: . their careers if they only want to work part of the 
flexible working, the week?” es 


planning is a vital part of Research shows that part-time employees, who are managing outside 


responsibilities as well as their jobs, are often more committed to their 
T p' JJ work than their full-time colleagues. The test of this is, once again, having 
making it WOTK. measurable objectives, which should be just as demanding as for full 
timers. There is increasing evidence of senior roles being undertaken 
flexibly - and as the demographic make-up of the labour force changes, combined with the 
changing attitudes of men to the role work has in their whole life, this can be expected to 
increase. 


“Will a job share mean I have to spend more time supervising two 
people rather than one?” 


Managers who have not managed a job share may be anxious about managing two people 
instead of one. In the early stages of a job share arrangement there is a higher degree of 
involvement by the manager, simply in terms of making sure the parties are working together 
properly, that communication processes are in place and that the work is being delivered. In 
terms of management, there are two performance appraisals to be conducted, etc, although 
some job share partners choose to have joint appraisals. However, once the arrangement is 
in place, experience shows that the job sharers develop a strong self-management attitude, 
particularly if the manager stresses the need for ownership. 


“We don’t know how to make it work.” 


When an employee initially makes a request for flexible working, he or she should have 
thought about ways in which a new arrangement might work (with the help of their steward) - 
it is not up to the manager to do this initial thinking. 


The key to making it work is to plan carefully, to put in review dates both for individuals and 
teams and not to be afraid to reassess the situation if it is not working. Even if an employee 
has the right to request flexible working, the planning is a vital part of making it work. Once it 
has been thought through by the individual, a team meeting to discuss the proposal is a good 
idea and detailed discussions can take place about how to make it work. 


“How we will know where anyone is if they are working flexibly?” 


A very important part of planning for flexibility is for the flexible worker to share with colleagues 
details about their working times and when they can be contacted. 


If the employee is working from home it will be important to state when they are available for 
calls, etc — one of the challenges of working from home is that there may well be a tendency 
for colleagues to think they can be contacted 24 hours a day! 


Modern technology allows us to be at the end of a line all the time — flexible workers need to 
be given assistance so that they are able to put barriers around their “down time”. 
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“If we allow parents to work from home they will use it to manage 
childcare.” 


Wherever work is carried out, there has to be an understanding that it becomes the workplace, 
ie it is not doubling up as a childcare facility. However, often parents who work at home may 
split their days so that they can, for example, go to school to collect their children, perhaps 
spend time with them until bedtime and then get back to work after that. As long as the 

work agreed is finished on time, employees can, within reason, do it when they want to. 
However, this only works with project type work. If an individual is part of a team that needs 

to be in constant contact they will need to negotiate contact times and regular overlaps with 
colleagues. 


“Will those of us who don’t work flexibly have to work harder to 
allow others to work flexibly?” 


No plans for flexible working should adversely impact on others in the team and this should 
be discussed at the earliest opportunity when trying to agree a flexible working pattern for 
an individual. There may well be a re-jigging of responsibilities but there should not be a 
loading of extra responsibilities on to other people. If the team thinks this may be the case it 
is important for them to discuss alternatives that will suit them all better and still get the work 
done. 
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Appendix 6: Sources of further information 
UNISON website and links 


unison.org.uk 
unison.org.uk/knowledge/unison-knowledge-for-reps/ 


Working Families 


Free confidential legal advice for parents and their representatives on flexible working, maternity 
and paternity rights, parental and emergency leave and benefits for working parents. 


Helpline: 0300 012 0312 
www.workingfamilies.org.uk 


ACAS 
Free advice line giving employment law advice. 


Telephone: 0300 123 1100 
www.acas.org.uk 


Government guidance on entitlements 
www.gov.uk 
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